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the chief use of electric power was in lighting. Direct cur-
rent was used at low tension. The economical distance to
which power could be transmitted was about half a mile.
This meant numerous small generating stations. If we
were ever to have cheap electric power, it must be produced
in large volume, in generating stations so placed that water
power could be had, or cheap coal and abundant condensing
water, and with the economies possible only in large-scale
operations. But it would be folly to establish such gen-
erating stations if the current could not be transmitted
long distances, and the cost of transmitting low-tension
direct current prevented that. So the electric art was faced
by Hmiting physical facts, just as the railroad art had been
twenty-five years earlier.

Certain inventions and experiments in alternating cur-
rent came to Westinghouse's attention, and he had a vision.
He saw the limits of direct current and the possibilities of
alternating current more clearly perhaps than any other
man of his time, certainly more clearly than any other man
who had the force, the faith, and the capacity to carry his
vision into reality. Even Lord Kelvin, one of the greatest
physicists of his generation, and a man of broad mind and
audacious temperament, opposed Westinghouse for years
in his projects to advance the use of the alternating
current. Eventually he acknowledged generously that
Westinghouse was right, and to the end of his life he and
"Westinghouse were close and warm friends, and they were
in constant professional association.

Having seen his vision, Westinghouse proceeded, with
his own unsurpassed fervor, courage, and determination,
and with Ms great intellectual power, to develop it into
physical being. He bought patents. He gathered about
him a group of brilliant young engineers, and stimulated